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to its present mass and acquire sufficient heat by collision and gravitation to convert its whole body into the liquid or gaseous condition. While this was going on, subordinate centres of aggregation miprht form, which would capture a certain proportion of the mat tor flowing in under the attraction of the central mn.HH, while, owing to the nearly uniform direction and velocity with which tin- whole nyotcm was revolving, each subordinate centre would revolve around the central mass, in somewhat different pitmen, but all in the same direction.
Mr. Proctor nhows the probability that the largest outside aggregation would be at. a great, distance from the central mass, and thi* having once boon formed, any centres further away from the *mn would be- both smaller and very remote, while those in-wide tin* first would, as a rule, become smaller as they were nearer the centre, The1 heated condition of the earth's interior would thuH be due, not to the primitive heat of matter in a gaseous utate out of which it was formed—a condition physically im-poHHiblc*"- but would bo acquired in the process of aggregation by tin" eolliHumH of meteoric manses falling on it, and by its own jjfravitativc* force producing continuous condensation and heat.
On thin ¥«*w Jupiter would probably be formed first, and after him at very great distances, Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune; while the inner aggregations would be smaller, AN the much greater attractive power of the sun would give them comparatively little opportunity of capturing the meteoric mutter that was continuously flowing towards him.ows that it must have been, whatever theory we adopt), our sun, thus formed, would approximate greater, but that its colour would be a purerI                                       Proctor estimated that each square inch of the sun's surface
